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VVhy  Allied  Unity  Failed  in  1918-19 


HY  HOWARD  P.  WHIDDEN,  Jr. 

AS  the  United  Nations  take  tKe  offensive  on  all 
fronts  and  post-war  problems  receive  ever-increasing 
attention,  Allied  leaders  are  beginning  to  place 
greater  emphasis  on  the  need  to  maintain  wartime 
unity  beyond  military  victory.  This  tendency  was 
clearly  indicated  in  President  Roosevelt’s  statement 
of  January  i,  1943,  commemorating  the  first  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  signing  of  the  United  Nations 
Declaration,  when  he  said:  “In  this  as  in  no  previ¬ 
ous  war  men  are  conscious  of  the  supreme  neces¬ 
sity  of  planning  what  is  to  come  after — and  of 
carrying  forward  into  peace  the  common  effort 
which  will  have  brought  them  victory  in  the  war.”' 
Four  days  earlier.  Vice  President  Wallace  expressed 
the  same  thought  in  more  specific  terms  as  he  out¬ 
lined  some  of  the  steps  the  United  Nations  would 
have  to  take  in  constructing  a  new  international 
order.^ 

Few  will  question  the  wisdom  of  stressing  now 
the  need  for  post-war  unity,  but  the  real  test  will 
come  when  the  peoples  and  governments  of  the 
United  Nations  are  faced  with  the  task  of  main¬ 
taining  enough  of  the  machinery  of  wartime  col¬ 
laboration  to  carry  them  through  the  trying  period 
of  relief  and  rehabilitation  which  is  expected  to 
follow  the  end  of  hostilities.  If  the  organization 
developed  to  assure  the  success  of  the  Allied  war 
effort  were  suddenly  abandoned  and  each  nation 
left  to  pursue  its  own  course,  as  happened  after 
World  War  I,  aspirations  for  a  new  world  order 
might  once  more  be  reduced  to  mere  illusion.  It 
was  perhaps  with  this  thought  in  mind  that 
Viscount  Halifax,  British  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  warned  on  January  5,  1943  that, 
while  the  unity  essential  to  victory  will  be  just  as 
necessary  when  the  fighting  stops,  this  may  be 
more  difficult  to  insure  “as  we  know  from  the 
unhappy  experience  of  1918.”^ 

How  much  of  the  existing  machinery  of  col¬ 
laboration  will  prove  suitable  for  relief  and  recon¬ 
struction  can  be  decided  only  when  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  problems  are  more  accurately  ascer- 

1.  AV«'  Yorf^  Times,  l.Tnuary  2,  1943. 

2.  IN/I.,  December  29,  1942. 

3.  January  6,  1943. 


tainable.  But  it  is  already  clear  that  many  of  the 
national  and  international  controls  which  are  nec¬ 
essary  in  wartime  because  of  shortages  of  strategic 
materials,  foodstuffs  and  shipping  will  be  needed 
during  the  transition  pericxl.  What  is  relevant  for 
war  may  not  in  the  long  run  be  relevant  for  peace, 
but  many  of  the  short-run  problems  of  the  post¬ 
war  period  will  be  so  similar  to  the  problems  of 
actual  warfare  that  a  measure  of  continuity  in  in¬ 
ternational  machinery  and  personnel  appears 
essential. 

It  is  by  no  means  safe  to  assume,  however,  that 
even  the  requisite  wartime  organization  will  be 
automatically  continued.  “In  the  relief  of  the  war’s 
ending,”  writes  one  observer,  “and  because  of  the 
opportunities  for  quick  profit  that  a  replenishment 
boom  may  offer,  there  may  be  widespread  impa¬ 
tience  and  heavy  pressures  from  powerful  interests 
eager  to  get  rid  of  wartime  controls.”'*  Such  pres¬ 
sures,  in  fact,  proved  very  influential  after  the  last 
war,  especially  in  the  United  States,  and  served 
to  create  basic  disagreements  among  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers.  It  is  true  that  the  collaborative 
machinery  developed  in  World  War  IP  is  more 
firmly  established,  that  far  more  of  it  is  centered 
in  Washington,  and  that  its  operation  and  plans 
for  its  continuation  have  received  more  publicity 
than  in  World  War  I.  But  already  there  are  signs 
that  the  same  pressures  will  be  present  and  that  it 
will  be  difficult  to  prevent  “the  immense  centrif¬ 
ugal  forces  of  national  separatism”  from  once 
more  thwarting  plans  for  maintaining  unity  of 
action.  For  this  reason  it  seems  useful  to  examine 
the  wartime  collaboration  of  1914-18,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  broke  down  with  the  coming  of 
the  Armistice. 

MILITARY  COLLABORATION,  1914-18 

Effective  military  ccx)peration  in  the  First  World 
War  was  achieved  neither  rapidly  nor  easily  hy  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  To  some  extent 

4.  J.  It.  CondlifTc,  Agenda  Tor  a  Postwar  World  (New  York, 
Norton,  1942),  p.  60. 

5.  See  Payson  S.  Wild,  Jr.,  “Macliincry  of  Collaboration  be¬ 
tween  tile  United  Nations,"  I'oreign  Policy  Reports,  July  i,  1942. 
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this  can  be  explained  by  inherent  weaknesses  in 
the  Allied  coalition.  The  Triple  Entente  of  Britain, 
France  and  Russia  had  never  provided  for  more 
than  very  limited  collaboration  in  making  plans 
for  war,  while  the  Franco-Russian  Alliance  was 
handicapped  from  the  start  by  problems  of  dis¬ 
tance  that  were  never  overcome.  Italy  and  the 
United  States  entered  the  war  late — Italy  in  1915, 
and  the  United  States  just  as  Russia  was  withdraw¬ 
ing  in  1917;  and  it  took  time  in  both  cases  to  co¬ 
ordinate  their  war  efforts  with  that  of  the  Entente 
Powers.  But  even  more  important  was  the  fact 
that  the  Entente  Powers  themselves  lacked  unity 
of  purpose.  Until  this  unity  had  been  achieved  in 
the  political  field,  anything  more  than  limited 
agreements  for  coordination  of  strategy  on  the 
battlefield  was  out  of  the  question. 

Attempts  had  been  made  early  in  the  war  to  scrap 
normal  diplomatic  methods  and  find  means  of 
cooperation  more  effective  for  war  purposes.  In 
July  1915  the  heads  of  the  British  and  French 
governments  met  in  the  first  of  a  series  of  con¬ 
ferences  to  discuss  problems  of  general  strategy. 
But  the  need  for  a  regular  organization  soon  be¬ 
came  obvious,  and  in  January  1916  Mr.  Asquith, 
British  Prime  Minister,  proposed  to  French 
Premier  Aristide  Briand  the  creation  of  a  standing 
inter-Allied  committee.  It  was  suggested  that  this 
committee  be  composed  of  the  Prime  Ministers  of 
the  Allied  nations,  with  certain  of  their  ministerial 
colleagues  and  military  advisers,  and  that  it  have 
a  permanent  secretariat.^ 

Mr.  Asquith’s  proposal  was  adopted  only  in  part, 
the  new  inter-Allied  committee  being  set  up,  but 
without  a  permanent  secretariat  of  experts.  More¬ 
over,  professional  military  men  were  at  first  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  meetings.  The  general  staffs, 
therefore,  ordinarily  conferred  alone,  and  the  Prime 
Ministers  then  held  separate  meetings  to  consider 
their  recommendations.’  Except  for  an  inter-Allied 
conference  at  Petrograd  early  in  1917,  Russia  was 
left  out  of  the  consultations.  From  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  committee,  held  in  Paris  in  March  1916, 
until  the  Rapallo  Conference  of  November  7,  1917, 
this  system  was  used  to  coordinate  military  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  war. 

The  series  of  disasters  suffered  by  the  Allies  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  is  perhaps  the  best  measure  of  its 
effectiveness.  Looming  largest  was  the  collapse  of 
Russia,  due  chiefly  to  the  inability  of  Britain  and 
France  to  supply  the  Russian  armies  with  war 
materials  in  time  to  avert  their  disintegration.  But 
the  calamitous  Nivelle  offensive  in  Champagne, 

6.  Alfred  Zimmern,  The  League  of  Nations  and  the  Rule  of 
l-aw,  (London,  Macmillan,  1936),  pp.  138-39. 

7-  Ihid.,  p.  140. 


with  its  demoralizing  effect  on  the  French  Army; 
the  costly  futility  of  the  British  offensive  in 
Flanders;  the  loss  of  Serbia  because  of  disunity 
at  Salonika;  and,  finally,  the  Italian  debacle  at 
Caporetto  in  October  1917,  all  attest  to  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  system  by  which  the  Allies  tried  to 
conduct  the  war.  The  basic  cause  of  this  weak¬ 
ness  was,  as  General  Bliss  wrote  afterward,  “the 
manifest  absence  of  unity  of  purpose  on  the  part 
of  the  Entente  Powers.’’® 

THE  SUPREME  WAR  COUNCIL 

When  complete  defeat  seemed  to  threaten  after 
Caporetto,  however,  and  when  the  United  States 
government,  which  had  meanwhile  entered  the 
war  as  an  Associated  Power,  actively  supported 
Lloyd  George’s  effort^  to  create  an  Allied  war 
council,  a  solution  was  quickly  found.  Meeting 
at  Rapallo  in  northern  Italy  on  November  7,  1917, 
the  day  the  American  military  mission  headed  by 
General  Bliss  reached  England,  the  British,  French 
and  Italian  Premiers  set  up  a  Supreme  War  Coun¬ 
cil  to  coordinate  Allied  military  strategy.  Although 
the  concept  on  which  it  was  based  met  with  vig¬ 
orous  opposition  from  narrowly  nationalistic 
circles  in  France  and  Britain,’**  this  Council  was  so 
clearly  essential  that  it  weathered  the  storm  and 
continued  to  meet  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  Supreme  War  Council,  with  its  seat  at  Ver¬ 
sailles  and  a  permanent  secretariat,  was  composed 
of  the  Prime  Minister  and  one  other  minister  from 
each  of  the  three  principal  Allied  nations.  Although 
in  theory  President  Wilson  was  the  political  mem¬ 
ber  for  the  United  States,  in  fact  this  country  had 
no  real  representation."  General  Bliss,  however, 
sat  regularly  with  the  military  representatives  of 
the  Allied  governments,  who  formed  a  committee 
to  advise  the  Council  on  military  problems.  Con¬ 
sisting  of  one  military  member  from  each  of  the 
Allied  powers  and  the  United  States,  this  com¬ 
mittee  at  the  outset  was  intended  to  be  disassoci- 

8.  Cicn.  Tasker  H.  Bliss,  “The  Unified  Command,”  Foreign 
Affairs  (New  York),  December  15,  1922,  p.  2. 

9.  David  Lloyd  (Jeorge  succeeded  Mr.  Asquith  as  Prime 
Minister  in  December  1916.  For  his  part  in  creating  the  Supreme 
War  Council,  see  (Jeorge  Fielding  Flint,  “Unified  Command: 
Lessons  From  the  Past,"  Foreign  Affairs,  October  1942,  pp. 
1 1-20. 

to.  The  establishment  of  the  Supreme  War  Council  led  to 
the  fall  of  the  Painlesc  government  in  France,  and  might  have 
brought  «lown  Lloyd  (Jeorge  as  well  if  he  had  not  been  able  to 
inform  the  House  of  Commons  of  American  adhesion.  For 
opposition  in  Britain,  see  Colonel  Charles  a  Court  Repington, 
The  First  World  War  (Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1920),  vol.  11, 
pp.  128-34. 

II.  ColtMiel  House,  President  Wilson’s  Ambassador-at-large, 
was  present  at  only  the  second  and  eighth  (Armistice)  sessions. 
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ated  from  the  General  Staffs’^  but  ultimately  came 
to  speak  for  them.  The  military  representatives  had 
their  own  staffs  to  aid  in  the  task  of  surveying  the 
war  as  a  whole  and  advising  the  Council  on 
strategy.*^ 

According  to  the  joint  resolution  adopted  at 
Rapallo  on  November  7,  the  Supreme  War  Coun¬ 
cil  had  for  its  mission  to  “watch  over  the  general 
conduct  of  the  war.”'**  But  in  essence  it  was  a 
political  body,  which  reached  decisions  as  to  high 
policy  but  did  not  attempt  to  direct  military  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  field.  As  to  its  function,  General  Bliss 
wrote:  “It  was  not  to  act  as  a  commander-in-chief, 
but  as  an  agency  for  the  adoption  and  maintenance 
of  a  general  policy  for  the  Allies  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  consistent  with  the  total  resources 
available  and  the  most  effective  distribution  of 
their  resources  among  the  various  theatres  of  op¬ 
eration.”''  Even  in  this  respect,  however,  the 
Council  acted  more  as  a  coordinating  body  than 
as  a  directing  agency  with  authority  of  its  own. 
Differences  of  opinion  among  its  members  had 
to  be  reconciled  by  discussion  and  compromise,  and 
no  government  was  bound  to  accept  any  decision 
of  the  Council.'^ 

Several  auxiliary  councils  and  committees  were 
also  established  to  assist  in  the  coordination  of 
the  Allied  war  effort.  Although  the  direction  of 
naval  affairs  had  been  excluded  from  the  sphere 
of  authority  of  the  Supreme  War  Council  and 
cooperation  between  the  British,  American  and 
French  navies  in  the  Atlantic  was  handled  by  the 
British  Admiralty,  an  Inter-Allied  Naval  Council 
was  set  up  to  supervise  naval  action  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  and  its  work  was  coordinated  with  that 
of  the  military  representatives  by  a  Naval  Liaison 
Committee  at  Versailles.  In  addition,  the  Supreme 
War  Council  was  served  by  the  following  inter- 
Allied  bodies:  a  Blockade  Council,  a  Transporta¬ 
tion  Council,  an  Aviation  Committee,  a  Committee 
on  Tanks,  and  an  Anti-Aircraft  Committee.  On 
occasion,  the  Supreme  War  Council  communi- 

12.  At  Lloyd  (Jeorge's  insistence.  Sec  Major-General  Sir  Fred¬ 
erick  Maurice,  “Unity  of  Policy  Among  Allies,"  Foreign  Affairs, 
January  ig4:t,  p.  sis.  On  military  collaboration,  see  also  idem, 
Lessons  of  Allied  Cooperation:  Xaval,  Military  and  Air,  t<)i4- 
i<jiS  (London,  Oxford  University  Press,  1942). 

13.  The  function  of  the  Committee  of  Military  Representatives 
can  be  compared  to  that  of .  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  in 
World  War  II,  but  with  this  difference:  the  (Combined  Chiefs 
of  Staff  pass  on  joint  recommendations  to  President  Roosevelt 
and  Prime  Minister  Churchill  instead  of  to  a  supreme  war 
council. 

i^.  “The  Lansing  Papers,  1914-1920,”  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  United  States  (Washington,  Government  Printing  Office, 
1940),  vol.  II,  p.  231. 

15.  Ihid.,  p.  234. 

1 6.  On  this  point,  see  T.  11.  Thomas,  "The  Illusion  of  Unified 
Command,"  Queens  Quarterly  (Kingston,  Ontario),  Spring  1942. 
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cated  through  the  -Secretariat  of  the  British  War 
Cabinet  with  the  Allied  Maritime  Transport  Coun¬ 
cil,  an  entirely  independent  body  which  was  at 
the  center  of  Allied  economic  collaboration.'^ 

ALLIED  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 

Notably  absent  from  all  these  arrangements  was 
unity  of  command  in  the  field.  Even  with  a  single 
decisive  front  in  the  West  and  the  general  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  war  in  the  hands  of  the  Supreme  War 
Council — a  situation  in  sharp  contrast  with  the 
present  stage  of  World  War  II — the  principle  of 
separate  national  control  of  each  army  died  hard, 
and  efforts  made  early  in  1918  to  establish  an 
Allied  General  Reserve  came  to  nothing.'®  Only 
when  the  great  spring  offensive  of  the  German 
Army  threatened  complete  disaster  for  the  Allies 
was  the  Supreme  War  Council  able  to  reach  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  appointment  of  an  Allied  Com- 
mander-in-Chief.  At  Doullens,  on  March  26,  1918, 
General  Foch  was  charged  with  coordinating  the 
action  of  the  French  and  British  armies;  and  at 
Beauvais,  on  April  3,  he  was  entrusted  by  the 
United  States  as  well  as  the  British  and  French 
governments  with  the  strategic  direction  of  mili¬ 
tary  operations  on  the  Western  Front.'^  It  was 
this  unity  of  command  which  paved  the  way  for 
the  Allied  triumph  over  the  German  Army  in  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1918. 

The  Supreme  War  Council  undoubtedly  made 
a  great  contribution  to  the  war  effort,  both  by  di¬ 
recting  the  course  of  the  war  and  by  making  pos¬ 
sible  the  appointment  of  an  Allied  Commander- 
in-Chief.  But  unified  command  had  come  only 
when  every  other  course  had  been  tried  and  failed, 
and  even  then,  according  to  General  Bliss,  “not 
for  the  purpose  of  winning  victory  but  to  prevent 
irretrievable  defeat.”^"  The  difficulty  with  which 
unity  had  been  achieved  and  the  obstacles  to  ef¬ 
fective  cooperation  imposed  by  conflicting  interests 
of  the  Allied  governments^'  did  not  offer  much 
hope  of  close  coofjeration  once  the  war  was  won. 

The  experience  of  the  Supreme  War  Council 

17.  “Lansing  Papers,”  cited,  vol.  11,  pp.  243-51.  The  .\nglo- 
.American  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  World  War  II  appear 
much  more  closely  c<K)rdinatcd  with  the  joint  economic  agen¬ 
cies.  Sec  Wild,  “Machinery  of  Collaboration  between  the  United 
Nations,”  cited,  p.  96. 

18.  David  Lloyd  George,  H'ar  Memoirs  (Boston,  Little,  Brown, 
•93V37))  vol.  V,  pp.  325  If;  Bliss,  “The  Unified  Command," 
cited,  pp.  10-25. 

19.  At  Abbeville,  on  May  1-2,  Foch’s  command  was  extended 
so  that  it  included  the  whole  front  from  the  North  Sea  to  the 
.Adriatic,  but  his  authority  over  the  Belgian  and  Italian  armies 
remained  extremely  limited,  and  the  British  and  American 
.armies  retained  a  high  degree  of  autonomy.  Bliss,  “The  Uni- 
tied  Command,”  cited,  pp.  27-29. 

20.  Bliss,  "The  Unified  Command,”  cited,  p.  30. 

21.  “Lansing  I’aiacrs,”  cited,  vol.  II,  pp.  226-27. 
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was  no  more  encouraging  with  respect  to  post¬ 
war  unity  between  the  European  Allies  and  the 
United  States.  Although  President  Wilson  had 
encouraged  its  establishment  and  General  Bliss 
rendered  faithful  and  valuable  service  as  military 
representative,  the  United  States  government  at 
no  time  considered  it  wise  to  have  a  permanent 
political  member  on  the  Council.^^  Nor  did  it  wish 
the  Council  to  make  political  commitments  look¬ 
ing  beyond  the  war.^^  This  not  only  caused  fric¬ 
tion  between  the  United  States  and  the  European 
Allies  during  the  pre-Armistice  negotiations  with 
Germany,’^  but  revealed  an  aloofness  to  political  co¬ 
operation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  which 
boded  ill  for  the  peace  settlement. 

ECONOMIC  COLLABORATION,  1914-18 

During  the  first  three  years  of  war  Allied  eco¬ 
nomic  cooperation  centered  in  Britain,  the  nation 
with  the  greatest  productive  and  financial  strength. 
Joint  effort,  so  far  as  it  existed,  was  at  first 
handled  almost  entirely  by  the  Comite  Interna¬ 
tional  de  Ravitaillement,  a  body  established  in 
London  during  the  first  month  of  war  to  ccxir- 
dinate  the  requirements  of  the  Allies.  This  com¬ 
mittee  was  in  reality  little  more  than  a  clearing¬ 
house  which  regulated  orders  for  British  vyar  ma¬ 
terials.  Its  members  had  no  executive  authority, 
and  had  to  accept  whatever  the  departments  of  the 
British  government  were  prepared  to  grant.  But 
the  pressure  of  Allied  demands  soon  made  it  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  British  to  set  up  a  Sugar  Commission 
to  supply  all  the  Allies;  and  in  December  1915 
agreement  was  reached  with  the  French  and  Italian 
governments  for  the  establishment  of  a  joint  in¬ 
ternational  committee  to  purchase  wheat,  flour  and 
maize  for  the  three  Allied  powers.  Similar  agen¬ 
cies  for  animal  fats,  vegetable  oils,  oil  seeds,  hides 
and  wool  soon  followed.^’ 

Further  progress  was  achieved  in  June  1916 
when,  at  the  Paris  Economic  Conference,  a  Wheat 
Executive  was  set  up  to  control  the  importation 
and  allocation  of  wheat  and  other  cereals  among 
the  Allies.  This  was  followed  in  January  1917  by 
the  establishment  of  an  Inter-Allied  Shipping 
Committee  to  coordinate  Allied  shipping  needs. 
But  the  latter  committee  lacked  executive  author- 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  103-104. 

i'  J3.  Ibid.,  pp.  94-104. 

24-  At  one  p<jint  Colonel  House  threatened  that  the  United 
States  would  make  a  separate  peace  with  Germany  if  the  Allies 
did  not  accept  Wilson’s  terms.  Sec  Paul  Birdsall,  Versailles 
^  Tuen:y  Years  After  (New  York,  Reynal  &  Hitchcock,  1941), 
^  pp.  22-26. 

125.  Goldwin  Smith,  Cooperation  of  the  North  Atlantic  Nations 
in  the  first  World  War  (Toronto,  Canadian  Institute  of  Inter- 
I  national  Affairs,  1941),  pp.  5-7. 


ity  and  was  less  responsible  for  controlling  Allied 
shipping  and  coordinating  it  with  American  ship 
production  than  the  British  Ministry  of  Shipping, 
which  had  been  set  up  several  weeks  earlier.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  whole  period,  in  fact,  economic  organiza¬ 
tion  was  so  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  British 
government  that  inter-Allied  controls  existed  in 
name  only.^^ 

With  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the 
war,  however,  inter-governmental  collaboration 
had  to  be  rapidly  extended  and  made  more  effec¬ 
tive.  Instead  of  the  loose  financial  alliance  which 
had  grown  up  between  United  States  bankers  and 
the  Allies,^^  an  Inter- Allied  Commission  on  War 
Purchases  and  Finance  was  set  up  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Treasury.  In  place  of  constant  Allied 
competition  for  this  country’s  supplies.  Allied  war 
missions  learned  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
War  Industries  Board  which  had  been  established 
in  Washington  by  the  United  States  government. 
On  August  29,  1917  a  Meats  and  Fats  Executive 
was  formed  to  consolidate  all  Allied  food  pur¬ 
chasing  in  this  country  except  wheat  and  sugar, 
which  were  handled,  respectively,  by  the  Wheat 
Executive  and  the  International  Sugar  Commit¬ 
tee  which  in  September  superseded  the  British 
Sugar  Committee.^®  At  the  same  time,  an  im¬ 
portant  phase  of  economic  collaboration  was  car¬ 
ried  on  in  Washington  by  means  of  joint  action 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  War  Trade  Board, 
the  British  Commercial  Attache,  and  members  of 
the  French  Commission.  Much  of  the  blockade  on 
the  northern  neutrals  and  Switzerland,  and  re¬ 
stricted  trade  with  them,  was  planned  in  this  way.^®* 

ALLIED  MARITIME  TRANSPORT  COUNCIL 

Meanwhile,  the  ravages  of  the  German  sub¬ 
marine  blockade  were  imperiling  the  Allied  cause, 
and  eradication  of  the  shipping  bottleneck  had 
become  essential.  The  inability  of  the  Inter-Allied 
Shipping  Committee  to  solve  this  problem  was 
recognized  by  the  Allied  Economic  Conference 
which  met  in  Paris  on  November  29,  1917.  There¬ 
fore  the  Allies  decided,  with  American  concur¬ 
rence,  to  establish  a  new  body  with  more  extensive 
powers.  This  agency,  known  as  the  Allied  Mari¬ 
time  Transport  Council,  was  radically  different 
from  its  predecessor  in  that  it  was  composed  of 
national  ministers  responsible  for  the  administra- 

26.  A  History  of  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris,  cilitcti  by 
H.  W.  V.  Temperley  (London,  Henry  Froude  and  Ilcxklcr  & 
Stoughton,  1920-21),  vol.  I,  pp.  288-89. 

27.  On  this  point  see  Smith,  Cooperation  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Nations  in  the  first  World  War,  cited,  pp.  2-5. 

28.  Ibid.,  pp.  lo-ii. 

28a.  Sec  foreign  Relations,  1^18,  Supp.  I,  vol.  II,  passim. 
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tion  of  executive  departments.  In  this  way,  agree¬ 
ments  reached  by  the  Council  could  be  put  into 
effect  through  national  action.  - 

The  Allied  Maritime  Transport  Council  was 
composed  of  two  ministers  each,  from  Britain, 
France  and  Italy,  and  two  United  States  delegates. 
Every  member  had  a  technical  staff  of  national 
officials  residing  in  London,  which  together 
formed  a  permanent  staff.  The  Council,  however, 
worked  in  four  national  divisions,  the  head  of 
each  being  primarily  responsible  for  considering 
the  requirements  of  his  country.  The  organization 
was  welded  together  and  adjustments  of  policy 
effected  by  meetings  of  the  division  heads  in  a 
body  called  the  Allied  Maritime  Transport  Ex¬ 
ecutive.  Although  the  Council  itself  met  only  four 
times  before  the  Armistice,  the  Executive  met  fre¬ 
quently,  both  formally  and  informally,  and  con¬ 
stituted  an  agency  by  which  liaison  between 
the  governments  could  be  secured  on  all  shipping 
questions. 

The  Transport  Council,  however,  was  neither 
able  nor  willing  to  take  the  responsibility  for  de¬ 
ciding  between  competing  demands  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  national  supply  departments.  As  a  result  there 
grew  up  around  it  a  number  of  Program  Com¬ 
mittees,  whose  members  were  chosen  on  the  same 
principle  as  those  of  the  Council:  that  is,  the  of¬ 
ficials  had  executive  authority  in  their  own  na¬ 
tional  departments.  Gradually  the  most  important 
of  these  committees  were  grouped  under  an  Inter- 
Allied  Munitions  Council  and  an  Inter-Allied 
Food  Council.  Both  had  equal  status  with  the 
Transport  Council,  but  were  largely  dependent 
on  the  latter  because  of  the  shipping  shortage.  In 
addition,  nine  or  ten  committees,  covering  such 
commodities  as  wool,  cotton,  leather,  oil  and  coal, 
were  generally  resfwnsible  to  the  Transport  Coun¬ 
cil.  United  States  participation  in  most  of  these 
organizations  was  accepted  rather  reluctantly  by 
Washington,  and  it  was  not  until  the  late  summer 
of  1918  that  a  mission  from  the  War  Industries 
Board  went  to  London  to  fill  the  rosters  with 
United  States  delegates.^^ 

Because  of  its  control  over  shipping,  the  Allied 
Maritime  Transport  Council  became  the  pivot  of 
the  machinery  of  collaboration  by  which  the  Al¬ 
lied  and  Associated  governments  jointly  organized 
their  economic  resources  in  the  final  months  of  the 
war.  At  that  time  90  per  cent  of  the  world’s  sea¬ 
going  tonnage  was  subject  to  orders  of  the  Trans¬ 
port  Executive.  Transportation  of  foodstuffs  and 
war  materials  from  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Australia  and  other  parts  of  the  world  was  sched¬ 
uled  to  minimize  the  cargo  space  needed  to  move 

29.  Ihid.,  vol.  I,  pp.  559-610. 


essential  goods  to  the  production  and  fighting 
fronts.  One  of  the  outstanding  achievements  of 
this  inter-Allied  organization  was  the  as.sembling 
of  the  tonnage  necessary  to  supply  the  United 
States  Army  in  France.^® 

APPRAISAL  OF  WARTIME  MACHINERY 

The  Allied  economic  organization  demonstrated 
that  separate  national  policies  could  he  translated 
into  effective  international  action  not  by  setting 
up  an  authority  above  the  separate  nations,  but 
by  bringing  national  officials  into  direct  contact 
across  national  lines.  In  the  Maritime  Transport 
Giuncil,  for  example,  “each  minister  would,  in 
his  national  capacity,  issue  the  executive  orders 
required  to  give  effect  to  the  recommendations  to 
which  he  had  assented,  in  his  international  capac¬ 
ity,  as  a  member  of  the  Council.”^'  What  this 
meant  in  practice  was  that  when  members  of  the 
Maritime  Transport  Executive  in  London  dis¬ 
cussed  problems  with  their  colleagues,  each  pre¬ 
sented  the  view  of  his  own  country,  but  when 
they  agreed  on  a  common  policy  they  argued  the 
Allied  view  and  urged  the  appropriate  national 
authorities  to  carry  it  out.^^  They  could  agree 
on  common  policies  because  they  had  worked  out 
the  problems  stage  by  stage  with  men  who  talked 
the  same  professional  language,  and  among  whom 
a  strong  esprit  de  corps  had  developed. 

The  economic  organization,  in  spite  of  an  im¬ 
posing  record,  suffered  from  definite  limitations. 
Not  only  was  the  financial  link  distinctly  weak,^^ 
but  there  was  no  single  organization  with  final 
responsibility  for  all  economic  matters.  So  far 
as  the  Maritime  Transport  Council  approached 
this  position,  the  effect  was  to  place  decisions  in 
the  hands  of  its  British  members  who  represented 
the  largest  part  of  Allied  shipping.  The  par¬ 
ticipating  nations,  also,  seemed  at  times  more  con¬ 
cerned  about  their  post-war  trade  position  than 
war  needs,  thus  arousing  mutual  suspicion  and 
wasting  precious  time.^'* 

Moreover,  American  participation  in  the  system 
was  not  only  somewhat  tentative,  but  limited  in 
character.^’  According  to  two  American  officials 

50.  A.  I.  Salter,  Allied  Shipping  Control:  An  Experiment  in 
International  Administration  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1921), 
PP-  I93-9-1- 

31.  Ihid.,  p.  249. 

32.  For  evidence  of  this,  sec  Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  I, 
vol.  I,  pp.  524-34. 

33.  E.  Clcmentel,  Im  France  et  la  Politique  Economique  Inter- 
alliee  (Paris  and  New  Haven,  Publication  dc  la  Dotation  Car- 
nepc  pour  la  Paix  Internationale,  1931),  pp.  273-74. 

34.  See  Foreign  Relations,  1918,  Supp.  I,  vol.  I,  pp.  608-12. 

35.  For  suggestions  from  Washington  that  the  United  States 
withdraw  from  the  Allied  Munitions  Council,  see  ihid.,  pp.  597' 
608;  and  for  limitations  on  American  participation,  pp.  517 
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who  worked  with  the  inter-Allied  organization, 
one  with  the  Food  Council  and  the  other  with  the 
Transport  Council,  “the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  did  not  accept  the  results  of  the  Allied 
Councils  to  anything  like  the  same  degree  as  the 
European  Allies:  nor  can  it  be  fairly  said  that  the 
action  of  the  United  States  was  largely  influ¬ 
enced  by  these  Councils  or  that  our  government 
listened  to  their  studies  of  the  facts  or  their  plans.” 
They  accounted  for  this  by  the  fact  that  “the  most 
difficult  task  in  international  action  always  is  the 
learning  that  the  representatives  of  other  nations 
can  ever  be  as  high-minded  or  unselfish  as  one’s 
self,  and  that  task  takes  time.”^*’  Understandable 
as  this  attitude  may  be,  it  played  an  unfortunate 
part  in  the  rapid  disintegration  of  inter-Allied  or¬ 
ganization  during  the  Armistice  period. 

BREAKDOWN  OF  WARTIME  MACHINERY 

Notwithstanding  the  limitations  of  inter-Allied 
organization,  officials  in  the  Allied  countries 
looked  ahead  to  post-war  problems  and  hoped  that 
the  wartime  machinery  might  be  adapted  to  the 
economic  rec]uirements  of  the  transition  period.^’ 
In  the  spring  of  191S  a  small  group  in  Britain 
with  connections  in  the  Foreign  Office  and  the 
Ministry  of  Propaganda,  as  well  as  the  Maritime 
Transport  Council,  began  to  examine  the  subject 
from  the  vantage  point  of  actual  experience.  As 
a  result,  the  Foreign  Office  took  the  project  under 
consideration  and  brought  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  British  Cabinet  in  August.^**  With  permission 
to  prepare  a  detailed  plan,  the  Foreign  Office  con¬ 
sulted  representatives  of  all  departments  concerned, 
and  submitted  a  scheme  to  the  War  Cabinet  on 
October  21.  It  proposed  that,  during  the  transition 
period  between  the  end  of  hostilities  and  the  final 
peace  treaty,  the  inter-Allied  organization  be  re¬ 
tained,  and  the  national  controls  on  which  it  was 
based  strengthened  to  prevent  private  trade  inter¬ 
fering  with  essential  markets.  The  adherence  of 
both  enemies  and  neutrals  was  to  form  one  of  the 
conditions  of  the  peace  preliminaries,  and  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  blcKkade  was  to  be  superseded  “as 
rapidly  as  possible,  by  the  system  of  control  ad- 

36.  Joseph  P.  Cotton  and  Dwiffht  W.  Morrow,  “The  Making 
of  International  Cooperation  During  the  Great  War,”  The 
league  oj  Nations,  edited  by  Stephen  P.  Duggan  (Boston,  At¬ 
lantic  Monthly  Press,  1919),  p.  61. 

37-  See  Zimmern,  The  league  of  Nations  and  the  Rule  of 
Law,  cited,  pp.  152-55  for  Sidney  Webb’s  proposal  in  The  New 
Statesman  as  early  as  August  1917  that  the  controls  over  the 
economic  life  of  the  Allied  nations  be  continued  into  peace,  a 
proposal  which  was  adopted  by  the  Conference  of  Socialist  and 
Labor  parties  of  the  Allied  nations  meeting  in  London  at  the 
time. 

38.  It  also  formed  the  subject  of  one  of  the  resolutions  adopted 
at  the  Inter-Allied  Conference  on  Enemy  Propaganda,  which 
met  in  London  on  August  14,  1918.  Ibid.,  p.  153. 


ministered  by  the  Inter-Allied  organization.”  This 
plan  the  Foreign  Office  considered  “the  inevitable 
corollary  of  the  whole  idea  of  a  League  of  Nations 
as  it  is  beginning  to  take  form  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  this  country.”^’ 

PROPOSALS  FOR  CONTINUED  UNITY 

Meanwhile,  as  a  result,  it  appears,  of  the  com¬ 
bined  activities  of  the  groups  within  the  Maritime 
Tran.sport  Council  and  the  Foreign  Office,  the 
Commercial  Adviser  of  the  British  Embassy  in 
Washington  proposed  to  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment  on  October  15  that  during  recon.struction 
there  be  continued  “that  cooperation  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  sphere  which  is  being  developed  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  war  conditions.”'^”  No  reply  .seems  to  have 
been  made  to  this  communication,  and  it  was  not 
until  after  Joseph  C.  Cotton,  United  States  rep¬ 
resentative  on  the  Allied  Food  Council,  cabled 
Washington  on  October  30  regarding  inter-Allied 
discussions  in  Paris  that  the  official  attitude  of  this 
country  became  known. 

Mr.  Cotton’s  cable  reported  two  developments. 
First,  that  French  and  British  representatives 
would  present  to  the  Supreme  War  Council  on 
the  following  day  a  proposal  that,  by  the  terms  of 
the  Armistice,  the  merchant  marine  of  the  Central 
Powers  should  be  placed  under  the  direction  of 
the  Allied  Maritime  Transport  Council,  and  that 
any  supplies  of  food  or  other  commodities  which 
might  be  allowed  the  Central  Powers  should  be 
obtained  through  the  institutions  of  existing  Allied 
organizations.***  The  second  development  was  a 
proposal,  embodied  in  a  preamble  to  the  above 
statement,  that  arrangements  for  foodstuffs  going 
to  Europe — po.ssibly  to  Germany  through  the 
blockade,  and  certainly  to  the  neutrals  and  lib¬ 
erated  countries — “should  be  made  through  the 
existing  Allied  organization  of  the  Food  Council 
and  Program  Committees,  etc.”  It  was  also  stated 
that  the  same  considerations  appeared  to  apply  to 
raw  materials  and  other  commodities  generally 
and,  .so  far  as  it  had  been  possible  to  consult  officials 
representing  these  commodities,  they  were  in  full 
accord  with  the  proposal.  These  recommendations, 
Mr.  Cotton  reported,  had  been  formally  adopted 
by  the  permanent  representatives  of  the  Maritime 
Transport  and  Food  Councils,  including  the 
United  States  members,  and  by  the  British  and 

39.  Ibid.,  pp.  155-55.  For  a  more  detailed  account  by  Alfred 
Zimmern,  sec  Essays  in  Honour  of  Gilbert  Murray  (Lf)ndon, 
Allen  &  Unwin,  1936),  pp.  173-87. 

40.  Foreign  Relations,  igi8,  Supp.  I,  vol.  I,  pp.  612-14. 

41.  This  proposal  was  in  fact  made  to  the  Supreme  War  Coun¬ 
cil  by  Mr.  Balfour,  British  Foreign  Secretary,  but  shelved  at 
the  rec)ucst  of  Colonel  House.  “Paris  Peace  Conference,”  Foreign 
Relations,  njig  (Washington,  (Jovernment  Printing  Office, 
1942),  vol.  11,  p.  628. 
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French  Foreign  Offices.  In  conclusion,  he  pointed 
out  that  it  seemed  certain  that  better  cooperation 
could  be  obtained  through  existing  Allied  organ¬ 
izations  than  by  attempting  to  create  new  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  urged  a  prompt  reply  from  Wash¬ 


ington. 


OPPOSITION  FROM  WASHINGTON 


No  answer  was  made  until  November  8,  after 
the  Armistice  terms  had  been  fixed  and  arrange¬ 
ments  for  taking  over  enemy  shipping  dropped. 
But  the  answer  which  came  then  indicated  that 
the  United  States  had  no  desire  to  see  continua¬ 
tion  of  inter-Allied  organization.  Herbert  Hoover, 
United  States  Food  Administrator,  in  a  cable  to 
Mr.  Cotton  which  had  the  full  approval  of  the 
State  Department  and  the  President,^^  stated  the 
position  of  this  country.  With  respect  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  question  of  food  and  raw  materials,  Mr. 
Hoover  said  the  United  States  government  would 
not  agree  to  any  program  that  “even  looks  like 
Inter-Allied  control  of  our  economic  resources  af¬ 
ter  peace.”  More  than  half  of  the  whole  export 
food  supplies  of  the  world  would  come  from  the 
United  States,  he  explained,  “and  for  the  buyers 
of  these  supplies  to  sit  in  majority  in  dictation 
to  us  as  to  prices  and  distribution  is  wholly  in¬ 
conceivable.”  The  same  thing,  he  added,  applied  to 
raw  materials.  “Our  only  hope  of  securing  justice 
in  distribution,  proper  appreciation  abroad  of  the 
effort  we  make  to  assist  foreign  nations,  and 
proper  return  for  the  service  that  we  will  perform 
will  revolve  around  complete  independence  of 
commitment  to  joint  action  on  our  part.”  As  to 
food  relief,  Mr.  Hoover  believed  the  efficient  thing 
was  to  organize  a  duplicate  of  the  Belgium  Relief 
Organization.  In  this  way,  he  concluded,  the 
“international  disorganization”  outlined  in  Mr. 
('otton’s  message  would  be  avoided  “and  above 
all  the  extension  of  the  functions  and  life  of  the 
Inter-Allied  Food  and  Maritime  Councils  either 
now  or  after  peace  will  be  prevented. 

On  November  ii,  1918 — Armistice  Day — Mr. 
Hoover  wrote  President  Wilson  setting  forth  in 
greater  detail  his  objections  to  continuation  of 
inter-Allied  organization  and  to  arrangements 
which  might  be  set  up  in  London  “for  provision¬ 
ing  the  world  with  our  foodstuffs  and  our  credit.”*’ 


42.  Ihid.,  pp.  615-16.  For  excerpts  from  this  document,  see 
p.  308. 

43.  “Paris  Peace  Conference,”  cited,  vol.  II,  p.  627. 

44.  Foreign  Relations,  igtS,  Supp.  I,  vol.  I,  pp.  616-17.  For 
excerpts  from  this  document,  see  p.  308. 

45.  Frank  M.  Surface  and  R.  L.  Bland,  American  Food  in  the 
World  War  and  Reconstruction  Period  (Stanford,  Stanford 
University  Press,  1931),  p.  23.  Meanwhile  the  President  had 
received  a  cable  from  Colonel  House  opposing  the  Allied  pro- 


In  this  communication,  as  in  the  other,  the  posi¬ 
tion  taken  was  that  the  United  States  would  have 
had  to  accept  the  views  of  the  European  Allies. 
Since  the  Maritime  Transport  Council  and  the  other 
affiliated  councils  and  committees  made  decisions 
in  such  a  way  that  each  nation  was  free  to  accept 
or  reject  them,  and  since  a  similar  method  was 
clearly  in  mind  for  meeting  the  problems  of  the 
transition  period,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  this 
part  of  Mr.  Hoover’s  argument.  Probably  it  was 
advanced  simply  to  reinforce  both  his  opposition 
to  further  United  States  participation  in  the  inter- 
Allied  machinery,**^  and  his  contention  that  com¬ 
plete  freedom  of  action  was  necessary  to  carry  on 
“relief  commerce”  successfully.  Certainly  these 
were  the  two  grounds  on  which  Mr.  Hoover  justi¬ 
fied  the  instructions  he  sent  Mr.  Cotton  on  Novem¬ 
ber  14,  telling  him  that  any  arrangements  involv¬ 
ing  the  use  of  United  States  food  or  credit  for 
relief  of  nations  other  than  the  Allies  must  await 
his  arrival  in  Europe.'*^ 


A  DOUBTFUL  PROJECT 


Although  the  vigorous  opposition  from  Wash¬ 
ington  was  decisive  in  the  rejection  of  the  proposals 
outlined  in  Cotton’s  message,  it  seems  extremely 
doubtful  that  an  effective  inter-Allied  organization 
could  have  been  set  up,  even  assuming  formal  sup¬ 
port  in  the  United  States.  Not  only  were  the  Allied 
governments  unprepared  for  Germany’s  sudden 
collapse,  but  at  the  time  of  the  Armistice  none  of 
them  realized  how  serious  the  economic  disloca¬ 
tions  of  Europe  would  prove.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  for 
an  inter-Allied  organization  to  convince  the  na¬ 
tional  governments  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
essential  wartime  controls.  In  fact,  under  strong 
pressure  from  trading  interests  in  each  nation,** 
the  governments  soon  proceeded  to  decontrol  sup¬ 
plies  and,  in  many  cases,  to  liquidate  their  com¬ 
mitments  and  organizations.*^ 

The  question,  moreover,  had  never  become  a 


posals  and  suggesting  the  creation  of  an  International  Relief 
Organization  under  United  States  leadership.  “Paris  Peace 
Conference,”  cited,  vol.  II,  pp.  628-29. 

46.  This  attitude  can  be  seen  in  a  letter  which  Mr.  Hoover 
wrote  to  F.  R.  Coudert  on  November  2,  1918.  “Wc  must 
nurse  Europe  back  to  industry  and  self-respect,”  said  Mr. 
Hoover,  “and  we  must  ourselves  avoid  entanglement  in  the 
process.”  New  Yorh_  Times,  November  4,  1918. 

47.  “P.iris  Peace  Conference,”  vol.  II,  cited,  pp.  631-32. 

48.  See  History  of  the  Peace  Conference,  cited,  vol.  I,  p.  295; 
and  CIcmcntel,  Lm  France  et  la  Politique  Economique  Inter- 
alliee,  cited,  pp.  312-13. 

49.  This  was  particularly  true  in  the  United  States,  where 
many  members  of  war  agencies  literally  picked  up  their  hats 
and  left  Washington  when  the  Armistice  was  announced.  Sec 
Grosvenor  B.  Clarkson,  Industrial  America  in  the  World  War 
(Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin,  1923),  pp.  476  fl. 
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public  issue  either  in  the  Allied  nations  or  in  the 
United  States.  In  France  and  Italy  public  support 
undoubtedly  could  have  been  won,’°  since  it  was 
in  the  interests  of  these  countries  to  gain  the  co¬ 
operation  of  more  powerful  nations  in  a  period  of 
economic  reconstruction.  In  Britain  there  was  some 
popular  approval,  especially  in  Labor  circles,  but 
the  question  was  never  given  a  public  hearing,  per¬ 
haps  largely  because  the  inter-Allied  machinery 
had  received  no  publicity  during  the  war.’* 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  gocxl  evidence  that  busi¬ 
nessmen  with  interests  in  the  Dominions  and 
colonies  were  opposed  to  the  idea,’^  and  that  other 
business  circles  were  preparing  early  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1918  to  break  away  from  the  remaining  gov¬ 
ernment  controls.” 

The  attitude  in  Britain  on  November  ii,  1918 
has  been  well  described  by  Winston  Churchill: 
“A  new  set  of  conditions  began  to  rule  from  eleven 
o’clock  onwards.  The  money  cost,  which  had  never 
been  considered  by  us  to  be  a  factor  capable  of 
limiting  the  supply  of  armies,  asserted  a  claim  of 
priority  from  the  moment  the  fighting  stopped.”” 
This  was  even  more  true  of  the  United  States.  In 
neither  government  nor  business  circles  was  there 
expectation  of  anything  but  a  return  to  “normalcy” 
both  in  national  and  international  trade.” 

Although  continuation  of  the  greater  part  of 
inter-Allied  organization  was  thus  outside  the 
range  of  possibility,  further  efforts  were  made  to 
salvage  some  of  the  machinery.  Immediately  after 
the  Armistice,  representatives  of  the  British,  French 
and  Italian  governments  proposed  that  the  Trans¬ 
port  Council,  with  any  necessary  additions,  be 
converted  into  a  general  economic  council.  The 
idea  was  that  this  body  would  be  in  a  position  to 
make  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  needs  of 

50.  For  evidence  of  support  from  influential  business  circles, 
see  The  Times  Trade  Supplement  (London),  December  1918. 

51.  Not  until  the  meeting  before  the  Armistice  did  the  Allied 
Maritime  Transport  Council  make  plans  for  publicity.  Sec 
Salter,  Allied  Shipping  Control,  cited,  p.  210.  Apart  from  a 
letter  of  Lord  Northclifle’s  in  The  Times  (London,  Novem¬ 
ber  4,  1918),  there  is  little  to  show  that  any  effort  was  made  to 
(tain  popular  support  for  continuation  of  the  wartime  ma¬ 
chinery  in  peace. 

52.  W.  K.  Hancock,  Survey  of  British  Commonwealth  Affairs 
(London,  Oxford  University  Press,  1941),  vol.  II,  part  1,  pp. 
90-1 10. 

53.  “Paris  Peace  Conference,”  cited,  vol.  I,  p.  412.  See  also 
E.  M.  1 1.  Lloyd,  Experiments  in  State  Control  at  the  War 
Office  and  the  Ministry  of  Food  (New  York,  Oxford  University 
Press,  1924),  pp.  387-88. 

54.  Winston  Churchill,  The  Aftermath  (New  York,  Macmil¬ 
lan,  1941),  pp.  32-33. 

I  55-  Sec  Albert  T.  Lautcrbach,  “F.conomic  Demobilization  in 
i  the  United  States  after  the  First  World  War,”  Political  Science 
1  Quarterly,  December  1942,  pp.  504-25.  An  examination  of  the 
Sew  Yorl(  Times  for  the  fall  of  1918  shows  that  in  the  United 
I  States,  as  in  Britain,  the  question  of  continued  economic  col¬ 
laboration  was  not  raised  publicly. 


Europe  before  dispersal  of  the  war  organization, 
and  that  adjustments  might  then  be  effected  in  the 
inter-Allied  machinery  to  meet  the  situation  as  it 
existed.’^ 

In  the  face  of  United  States  opposition,  this  pro¬ 
posal  was  also  rejected,  but  the  Allied  governments 
persisted  for  some  weeks  in  their  efforts  to  gain 
support  for  the  use  of  the  collaborative  machinery 
in  joint  relief  operations.  They  were  anxious  that 
the  Central  Powers  should  not  be  able  to  exploit 
the  breakdown  of  wartime  unity,  and  that  they, 
as  well  as  the  United  States,  should  obtain  what¬ 
ever  political  and  economic  benefits  might  accrue 
from  the  handling  of  relief.’^  United  States  offi¬ 
cials,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  that  any  scheme  based 
on  the  Maritime  Transport  Council  would  be 
under  Allied,  and  especially  British,  control.” 
They  argued  that  relief  should  be  under  United 
States  direction,  just  as  naval  operations  had  been 
under  British,  and  military  operations  finally  under 
French  command.’^  They  were  filled  also  with 
serious  misgivings:  that  collaboration  would 
inevitably  involve  lowering  the  high  prices  of 
American  foodstuffs;  that  it  would  result  in  the 
establishment  of  an  international  bureaucracy;  and 
that  the  Allies  would  take  advantage  of  collabora¬ 
tion  to  discuss  the  reduction  of  war  debts. 

It  was  almost  impossible  to  reconcile  these  di¬ 
vergent  points  of  view,  and  bitter  disagreements 
arose  in  the  course  of  discussions  regarding  joint 
relief  operations  in  Europe.  To  determine  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  merchant  marine  of  the  Central 
Powers  in  such  an  atmosphere  proved  especially 
difficult.^®  At  the  same  time,  much  of  the  personnel 
of  the  wartime  organizations  began  to  drift  away, 
and  each  country  increasingly  sought  its  own 
solution  for  its  own  difficulties. 

Finally,  in  January  1919,  after  both  the  United 
States  and  Britain  had  begun  to  take  independent 
action  in  relief  operations,^*  an  Inter-Allied  Su¬ 
preme  Council  of  Supply  and  Relief  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Supreme  War  Council.  A  com¬ 
promise  closer  to  the  United  States  than  the  Allied 
point  of  view,  this  Council  was  composed  of  two 
representatives  from  the  United  States,  Britain, 
France  and  Belgium,  with  one  representative  of 

sfi.  History  of  the  Peace  Conference,  citctl,  vol.  I,  p.  294.  See 
.also,  Salter,  Allied  Shipping  Control,  cited,  pp.  321,  329-30. 

57.  “Paris  Peace  Conference,”  cited,  vol.  II,  pp.  57,  85,  655, 
701-02. 

58.  Ihid.,  p.  640.  This  was  true  of  the  most  influential  men, 
such  as  Colonel  House,  Mr.  Hoover,  and  Mr.  Hurley,  chairman 
of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board;  but  a  number  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  had  worked  in  the  inter-Allied  machinery  favored 
its  continuation. 

59.  H’id.,  pp.  4(',  52.  (>37- 

fio.  F'or  dfR'iimentary  evidence,  see  ibid.,  pp.  627-725. 

61.  Ibid.,  pp.  72,  77,  662,  704. 
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the  Allied  High  Command.  Mr.  Hoover  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Director-General  of  Relief,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  for  him  to  Rave  the  assistance 
of  a  Permanent  Committee  of  the  Council  and  a 
Permanent  Inter-Allied  Secretariat.  But  the  Su¬ 
preme  Council  of  Supply  and  Relief  was  separated 
from  any  organization  dealing  with  shipping, 
food,  or  the  blockade,  and  therefore  had  neither  the 
authority  nor  the  machinery  to  achieve  real  results. 
With  the  uniting  power  of  war  dissipated,  and 
no  tradition  of  common  action,  the  Council  was 
lacking  also  in  unity  of  purpose.  It  accomplished 
little  beyond  sending  an  Inter-Allied  Food  Mis¬ 
sion  to  investigate  conditions  in  Central  Europe. 

SUPREME  ECONOMIC  COUNCIL 

On  February  9,  1919  the  Supreme  Council  of 
Supply  and  Relief  was  superseded  by  the  Supreme 
Economic  Council.  With  five  delegates — one  each 
from  the  United  States,  France,  Italy,  the  British 
Empire,  and  later  Belgium — the  Supreme  Eco¬ 
nomic  Council  was  given  the  task  of  solving  the 
economic  difficulties  of  Europe  and,  in  particular, 
the  problem  of  relief.  At  its  first  meeting,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  17,  it  was  divided  into  sections,  the  most 
important  of  which  were:  Food  and  Relief,  Ship¬ 
ping,  Blockade,  and  Raw  Materials.  Wherever  pos¬ 
sible,  older  bodies  were  absorbed  into  these  divi¬ 
sions.  The  Inter-Allied  Food  Council  and  the  Su¬ 
preme  Council  of  Supply  and  Relief,  for  example, 
were  merged  into  the  Food  Division  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Economic  Council,  while  the  Allied  Mari¬ 
time  Transport  Council  became  part  of  the  Ship¬ 
ping  Division.^^  In  this  manner,  an  organization 
similar  in  many  respects  to  that  proposed  by  the 
Allied  governments  immediately  after  the  Armis¬ 
tice  was  established. 

But  even  the  Supreme  Economic  Council,  al¬ 
though  it  appeared  to  be  a  well-defined  coordinat¬ 
ing  organization,  was  seriously  weakened  by 
several  factors.  For  one  thing,  there  had  been  pro¬ 
gressive  disintegration  of  both  national  and  inter¬ 
national  controls.  This  meant,  for  instance,  that 
the  Food  Section,  headed  by  Mr.  Hoover,  was  a 
body  with  few  of  the  wartime  powers  of  the 
Inter-Allied  Food  Council;  also,  with  the  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  tonnage  control,  the  Shipping  Section  had 
little  of  the  Transport  Council’s  authority  in  fix¬ 
ing  a  definite  policy  for  the  allocation  of  supplies. 
Furthermore,  since  the  Supreme  Economic  Coun¬ 
cil  possessed  no  executive  authority  except  through 
bodies  such  as  these,  the  range  of  its  influence  was 
limited.  The  result  was  that  relief  operations  were 
largely  independent  in  character,  with  the  United 
States  doing  the  major  part  of  the  task.^^  Inter- 

62.  History  of  the  Peace  Conference,  cited,  vol.  I,  pp.  296-300. 


WHY  ALLIED  UNITY  FAILED  IN  I918-I9 

national  administration,  which  reached  great 
heights  during  the  war,  had  broken  down.  The 
forces  of  national  separatism  were  too  strong  to 
permit  continuation  of  inter-Allied  unity,  and  ef¬ 
forts  to  restore  the  economic  life  of  Europe  took 
place  amid  much  bitterness  and  confusion. 

With  this  record  in  mind,  it  is  not  hard  to 
understand  why  the  French  desire  to  achieve 
even  wider  and  more  lasting  economic  coopera¬ 
tion  met  with  no  success.  Instead  of  the  Allied 
and  Associated  governments  maintaining  con¬ 
certed  and  uniform  controls  over  foodstuffs  and 
raw  materials  for  some  years,  as  M.  Clementel, 
French  Minister  of  Q)mmerce,  suggested  several 
times  during  the  winter  of  1918-19,  the  United 
States  and  Britain  withdrew  early  in  1919  from 
the  financial  arrangements  which  had  formed  the 
basis  for  supplying  France  with  essential  commodi¬ 
ties.  Even  the  far-reaching  agreements  which  regu¬ 
lated  financial  cooperation  between  the  Bank  of 
England  and  the  Bank  of  France  were  permitted 
to  lapse.^'*  Shortly  after  the  signing  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty  on  June  28,  1919,  the  United  States  with¬ 
drew  from  the  Supreme  Economic  Council,  and 
this  body  went  out  of  existence  early  in  1920.  The 
machinery  of  collaboration,  after  much  faltering, 
had  come  to  a  complete  stop. 

BREAKDOWN  OF  POLITICAL 
AND  MILITARY  UNITY 

Unity  of  purpose  proved  as  difficult  to  maintain 
in  military  and  political  matters  as  in  the  economic 
sphere.  The  unified  military  direction  which  was 
achieved  during  the  last  months  of  the  war  rapidly 
dissolved  after  the  signing  of  the  Armistice.  Al¬ 
though  a  ccxirdinated  policy  was  achieved  with 
respect  to  Germany,  disagreement  and  confusion 
attended  not  only  counter-revolutionary  interven¬ 
tion  in  Russia  but  also  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe.  As  a  result,  within  six  months  of  the 
Armistice,  Polish  forces  equipped  and  transported 
to  Poland  by  the  Allies  were  openly  resisting  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  Supreme  War  Council  in  East 
Galicia.  And  shortly  afterward  Polish  and  Czech 
armies,  both  supplied  with  Allied  arms  and  am¬ 
munition,  were  at  war  with  each  other.^’ 

Regarding  political  problems,  there  were  serious 

63.  This  subject  is  treated  at  greater  length  in  a  forthcoming 
Foreign  Policy  Report,  “How  the  United  States  Fed  Europe, 
1914-24,”  to  be  published  March  15,  1943. 

64.  See  Henry  B.  Brodie  and  Karl  W.  Kapp,  “The  Breakdown 
of  Inter-Allied  Economic  Collaboration  in  1919,”  Planning 
Pamphlets,  No.  6  (Washington,  D.  C.,  National  Planning  As¬ 
sociation,  August  1941),  pp.  39-51.  But  the  importance  at¬ 
tributed  to  French  propnisals  from  1916-19  is  open  to  serious 
question. 

65.  E.  H.  Carr,  Conditions  of  Peace  (New  York,  Macmillan, 
1942),  p.  250. 
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conflicts  among  the  Allied  and  Associated  govern¬ 
ments  from  the  time  of  the  Armistice  negotiations 
to  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  on 
June  28,  1919.  In  the  Supreme  Council,  at  first 
composed  of  the  “Big  Ten,”  and  then  of  the  “Big 
Four,”*^*^  conflicting  interests  and  points  of  view 
were  reconciled  with  great  difficulty/’^  Only  when 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  was  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  Versailles  Treaty,  and  defensive  trea¬ 
ties  designed  to  prevent  German  aggression  were 
concluded  between  France,  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  did  it  appear  that  the  principal  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  would  be  able  to  find  a  basis 
for  agreement. 

But  a  shadow  had  already  been  cast  on  this 
prospect  by  the  fight  over  the  Versailles  Treaty 
in  the  United  States  Senate.  All  hopes  were  lost 
when  the  Senate  refused  to  ratify  the  defensive 
treaties  and,  rejecting  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  on 
November  19,  1919,  decided  not  to  enter  the 
League  of  Nations.  Under  these  conditions,  the 
Supreme  Council  and  the  Conferences  of  Ambas¬ 
sadors,  which  took  over  most  of  the  Council’s 
executive  work  early  in  1920,  were  seriously  weak¬ 
ened.  When  United  States  representatives  were 
withdrawn  from  “continuation  bodies”  like  the 
Reparation  Commission,  the  Rhineland  High 
Commission,  and  the  Inter-Allied  Military  and 
Naval  Commission  of  Control,  this  country  washed 
its  hands  of  any  further  responsibility  for  the  peace 
settlement.  The  hope  that  the  New  World  would 
continue  to  hold  a  balance  in  the  Old,  as  it  had 
during  the  war,  vanished,  and  before  long  Britain 
and  France  drifted  into  a  conflict  over  the  peace 
settlement  which  came  to  a  head  over  the  repara- 
tion-Ruhr  issue  of  1923. 

CONCLUSION 

From  this  summary  it  will  be  seen  that  in  World 
War  I  effective  collaboration  among  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  was  achieved  only  during 
the  final  months  of  hostilities.  Once  achieved,  it 
proved  successful  in  large  part  both  in  the  military 
and  economic  fields,  but  no  scxiner  had  the  Armis¬ 
tice  been  signed  than  wartime  unity  began  to 

(>fi.  The  Hiij  Ten  were:  the  American  President  and  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  Prime  Ministers  anil  Foreign  Ministers  of 
Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Japan.  The  Big  Four:  Wilson,  Lloyd 
George,  Clemenceau  and  Orlando. 

67-  For  the  conflict  at  Versailles,  see  Rirdsall,  Versailles  Twenty 
Vears  After,  cited;  and  “Paris  Peace  Conference,”  cited,  vols.  I 
and  II. 


disintegrate.  The  transition  period,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  the  prelude  to  genuine  cooperation  within  the 
framework  of  the  League  of  Nations,  marked  the 
beginning  of  reversion  to  extreme  nationalism, 
which  ultimately  led  to  a  second  and  more  devas¬ 
tating  world  conflict. 

It  would  be  folly  to  expect  that  serious  conflicts 
of  interest  will  not  develop  again  among  the  vic¬ 
torious  nations,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
it  will  be  possible  during  reconstruction  to  main¬ 
tain  some  of  the  procedures  by  which  divergent 
interests  are  now  being  reconciled  in  war.  From 
the  tragic  experience  of  the  last  peace-making 
many  have  learned  the  basic  elements  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  while  a  wealth  of  factual  information  is  at 
hand  to  guide  those  who  must  make  the  decisions. 
Thousands  of  trained  men,  in  comparison  with 
the  handful  at  the  end  of  World  War  I,  have 
learned  to  cooperate  across  national  lines  and  to 
think  of  the  future  in  terms  of  this  experience.  The 
existing  agencies  of  the  League  of  Nations  and 
the  International  Labor  Office  should  also  provide 
valuable  aid.  Much  of  the  wartime  machinery  has 
received  wide  and  favorable  publicity,  and  con¬ 
sideration  is  already  being  given  to  its  continued 
use  in  peace.^® 

It  may  not  be  that  the  principle  of  economic  co¬ 
operation  illustrated  by  the  work  of  the  Combined 
Boards  will  become  “a  pattern  for  post-war  econ- 
omy,”^^  but  it  does  seem  likely  that  out  of  the 
joint  boards  and  committees  and  the  Lend-Lease 
Administration  will  come  much  of  the  apparatus 
and  personnel  needed  in  making  an  orderly  transi¬ 
tion  from  war  to  peace.  If  the  governments  and 
peoples  of  the  United  Nations — and  particularly 
the  United  States,  since  this  country  will  bear  the 
heaviest  burden — are  prepared  to  accept  the  tem¬ 
porary  inconveniences  and  sacrifices  involved  in 
maintaining  such  unity  of  action,  then  genuine  co¬ 
operation  within  an  international  relief  organiza¬ 
tion  should  be  possible,  and  the  road  that  leads 
by  way  of  relief  and  rehabilitation  to  the  creation 
of  a  more  stable  world  order  may  well  be  found. 

f)8.  See  Le.igue  of  Nations,  F.conomie  anil  Financial  Commit¬ 
tees,  Report  to  the  Council  on  the  Worli  of  the  foint  Session 
((ieneva),  August  ^i,  1942,  p.  8;  F.K.F.  (Political  anil  Eco¬ 
nomic  Planning),  Broailsheet  No.  195  (Lonilon),  October  27, 
1942  (reprinted  by  The  New  Repuhlic,  New  York);  Alvin  H. 
I  lansen.  After  the  ll'ar — Tull  Employment  (Washington,  Na¬ 
tional  Resources  Planning  Board,  January  1942),  p.  4. 

69.  As  suggested  by  William  L.  Batt,  chairman  of  the  Raw 
Materials  Boaril.  New  Yor/^  Herald  Tribune,  October  29,  1942. 


In  the  March  1  issue  of  FOREIGN  POLICY  REPORTS.* 

WHAT  CANADIANS  THINK  ABOUT  POST-WAR  RECONSTRUCTION 

by  George  V.  Ferguson,  Winnipeg  Free  Press;  C.  F.  Fraser,  The  Halifax  Chronicle;  Bruce 
Hutchison,  The  Vancouver  Sun;  and  Edmond  Turcotte,  Le  Canada. 
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Documents  Illustrating  the  Breakdown  of  Allied  Collaboration 

By  Ona  K.  D.  Ringwood  and  H.  P.  Whidden,  Jr. 

Excerpts  from  telegrams  exchanged  by  Joseph  P.  Cotton,  U.S.  member  on  the  Inter-Allied  Food 
Council’s  Committee  of  Representatives,  and  Herbert  Hoover,  U.S.  Food  Administrator,  on 
the  question  of  maintaining  inter-Allied  machinery  beyond  the  signing  of  the  Armistice.* 


Telegram  from  the  Ambassador  in  France  (Sharp) 
to  the  Secretary  of  State;  Paris,  October  jo,  igiS, 
It  p.m.  [received  November  i,  12:10  p.m.]. 

“For  Hoover  [from  Cotton]: 

“No.  35.  The  French  and  British  representatives 
will  present  tomorrow  to  the  War  Council,  which 
is  considering  terms  of  armistice,  the  following 
recommendation : 

“It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  merchant 
marine  of  the  Central  Powers  should  be  placed  under 
the  direction  of  the  Allied  Maritime  Transport  Coun¬ 
cil  and  that  such  supplies  of  food  or  other  commodities 
as  may  be  allowed  to  the  Central  Powers  shall  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  the  institutions  of  the  existing  Allied 
organizations,  and  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  those  organizations  may  be  required  to  impose. 

“This  recommendation  was  formally  adopted  by 
the  permanent  representatives  of  Allied  Maritime 
Transport  Council  and  Food  Council  with  whom 
Summers  [and]  Sheldon  sat,  as  well  as  the  British 
and  French  Foreign  Offices  and  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  as  a  preamble  to  it: 

“The  permanent  representatives  of  the  Allied  Mari¬ 
time  Transport  Council  and  the  Food  Council  have 
had  under  consideration  possible  effect  on  the  year’s 
supply  arrangements  of  the  Allies  of  the  conclusion 
of  an  armistice  pending  the  conclusion  of  peace.  In 
this  connection  they  had  before  them  the  prospect  that 
additional  supplies  will  ...  be  required  for  neutral 
countries  and  for  the  liberated  populations  [and] 
the  possibility  that  .  .  .  certain  supplies  hitherto 
excluded  from  Germany  through  the  blockade  will 
during  the  period  now  in  question  be  permitted 
to  go  through  the  blockade  as  one  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  or  results  of  the  armistice.  The  representatives 
in  question  unanimously  agree  that,  even  if  only 
the  first  class  of  supplies  ...  are  under  considera¬ 
tion,  it  is  essential  that  any  supplies  so  arranged 
should  be  made  through  the  existing  Allied  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Food  Council  and  programme  committees, 
etc,  ....  It  would  in  their  view  be  disastrous  if  either 
neutral  or  enemy  countries  were  able  to  go  into  the 
markets  and  purchase  supplies  required  for  the  vital 
needs  of  the  Allies  in  competition,  but  without  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Allies,  die  result  of  such  action 
being  necessarily  the  entire  dislocation  of  the  general 
economic  position  now  prevailing  with  disastrous  re¬ 
sults  to  the  civilian  population  of  both  Allied  and 
neutral  countries.  .  .  . 

“The  same  considerations  would  appear  to  apply 

^Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1918,  Supp.  I,  vol.  I, 
pp.  615-17.  L.  L.  Summers,  L.  P.  Sheldon  and  Vernon  Kellogg, 
who  are  mentioned  in  the  telegrams,  were,  respectively,  head 
of  the  War  Industries  Board  Mission  sent  to  Europe  in  August 
1918,  representative  of  the  War  Trade  Board  in  London,  and 
representative  of  the  Food  Administration. 


to  raw  materials  and  other  commodities  generally,  and 
so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  consult  those  represeot- 
ing  these  commodities,  they  are  in  full  accord  with 
the  above  recommendations. 

“. . .  It  is  possible  to  obtain  the  results  oudined  in 
the  recommendation  by  continuation  of  blockade 
but  it  seems  that  it  is  certainly  a  wiser  part  to 
have  the  principles  stated  in  armistice  terms,  an 
it  seems  certain  that  better  cooperation  could  bi 
obtained  from  representatives  of  existing  Allie 
organizations  than  by  attempting  to  create  dct 
machinery  in  which  the  Allies  might  have  weake 
and  certainly  would  have  no  better  representativa 
We  cannot  over-emphasize  the  need  for  promp 
action.  Kellogg  joins  in  the  recommendation 
Cotton.  Sharp" 

Telegram  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Speck 
Representative  (House);  Washington,  Novem 
ber  8,  igi8,  noon. 

“For  your  information.  The  Department  has  scni 
the  following  despatch  to  the  Embassy  at  London 

“No.  62.  For  Cotton  from  Hoover.  Your  35.  Foi 
your  general  advice  and  not  to  be  communicated 
This  Government  will  not  agree  to  any  programnu 
that  even  looks  like  inter-Ailied  control  of  our  cco 
nomic  resources  after  peace.  After  peace  over  one-half 
of  the  whole  export  food  supplies  of  the  world  will 
come  from  the  United  States  and  for  the  buyers  of 
these  supplies  to  sit  in  majority  in  dictation  to  us  as 
to  prices  and  distribution  is  wholly  inconceivable. 
The  same  applies  to  raw  materials.  Our  only  hope  of 
securing  justice  in  distribution,  proper  appreciation 
abroad  of  the  effort  we  make  to  assist  foreign  nations, 
and  proper  return  for  the  service  that  we  will  perforin 
will  revolve  around  complete  independence  of  com¬ 
mitment  to  joint  action  on  our  part.  I  understand  no 
provisions  have  been  made  in  armistice  such  as  rec¬ 
ommended  your  35.  .  .  .  As  to  commercial  aspects  of 
feeding  Austria,  Bulgaria,  Turkey  and  Serbia,  the 
efficient  thing  is  to  organize  a  duplication  of  Belgian 
Relief  organization.  Such  machinery  can  .  .  .  take 
independent  action  generally  of  commercial  charac¬ 
ter  impossible  to  the  Inter-Allied  Food  and  Mari¬ 
time  Councils.  The  representation  of  the  Allies  in 
such  commission  could  be  proportional  to  the  actual 
resources  in  food,  money  or  shipping  that  they  find 
for  its  support.  .  .  .  Thus  the  international  disorganiza¬ 
tion  outlined  in  your  35  will  be  avoided  and  above  all 
the  extension  of  the  functions  and  life  of  Inter-Allicd 
Food  and  Maritime  Councils  either  now  or  after 
peace  will  be  prevented.  .  .  . 

“The  Department  approves  entirely  the  policy 
above  set  forth -  Lansing" 
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